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“DEMOCRATIC” EDUCATION ~ 


HERE was a theory some years ago that demo- 

cratic education meant providing the same kind 

of educational opportunity for every child. To- 
day democratic education means the providing for 
every child the kind of educational opportunity that 
will bring out such faculties as he possesses. It is this 
principle applied by a number of courageous educators 
which has contributed 


in this report are the following: 

1. The study related to children numbering between 
700 and 800 who had entered school late in the fall and 
had attended an average of 62 days out of 145 days 
that the schools had been in session. In other words, 
from September Ist to April Ist, these children had 
received 40.2% of their allotted school days. This 

group had entered 





so largely to the stimu- 
lating educational revo- 
lution through which 
America is passing. 

But before calling out 
the band to celebrate a 
complete victory for 
democratic education, 
we need to consider 
whether attention 
enough has been given 
to the words, “every 
child.” While we have 
been attempting to 
adapt education to the 
needs of the individual 
child, are we sure as 
much attention has 
been given to the ulti- 
mate consumer as to 
the goods we are dis- 
tributing? 

A significant report 
will shortly appear in 
the publications of the 
National Child Labor 











school late in the fall 
due to their work 
agriculture in neighbor- 
ing counties. Doubt- 
less many were destined 
to leave the city soon 
after this study was 
made, to begin agricul- 
tural work for the com- 
ing season. It is prob- 
able therefore that fig- 
ures for the entire year 
would show a far smaller 
percentage of days at- 
tended on their part. 
However, the figures 
above are sufficiently 
significant. 

2. In the city referred 
to, the general record for 
retardation ranged from 
34.2% in elementary 
school to 31.9% in high 
school. But for the 
group of children who 
had lost 59.8% of their 





Committee summariz- “While School Keeps’’ school days, the record 


ing data on school at- 

tendance, in one of our progressive and enterprising 
cities. In this instance the facts revealed are no reflec- 
tion on the educational administration or standards of 
the city involved. On the other hand it appears that 
the school authorities of this particular city are bearing 
rather more than their share of the burden in attempt- 
ing to make up to the children for what they have lost 
elsewhere. A few of the outstanding facts contained 


shows the striking fact 
that 61.2% were retarded. 

3. Still more striking, the record shows that a smaller 
number were retarded one year than two years and a 
larger number were retarded three years. To be spe- 
cific, of the 363 retarded children, 82 were retarded one 
year, 95 two years and 145 three years or more. The 
remaining were special or ungraded. 

4. Figures on promotion are equally striking. Stu- 
(Continued on page 2) 
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(Continued from page 1) 

dents of educational finance now realize that the ‘'re- 
peater’’ is an extremely expensive factor in the problem 
of educational expense. Before us lie the records of 
197 of these children who repeated their grades a total 
of 341 times. Naturally the majority had repeated for 
the first time, but 70 had repeated the second time 
and 37 the third time. 

What is the answer to the above depressing figures? 
Three answers might be proposed: First, that the 
children all remain out of school 60% of the time 
because they are not interested. Second, they were ab- 
sent because of a real or imagined economic necessity. 
Third, they were retarded because mentally subnormal. 

The first answer must be discarded at once. These 
children had no voice in presence or absence. There 
is no evidence to show whether they were interested 
or not. They were a part of the family unit and the 
family unit was out of town, working in the country. 

The second answer raises more interesting questions. 
In their one-room tenements, 6 families of 7 persons 
each were found living, 3 families of 8, 2 of nine, and 
1 of 12 persons. In two rooms, 2 families of 10 persons 
each were living, 1 family of 11, 3 families of 12, 1 of 
13, and 1 of 16 persons. Low standards of living may 
partially account for this ghastly congestion, but prob- 
ably the economic status of the family, small income, 
periods of unemployment, bills for sickness, etc., are 
more important factors. As a matter of fact, the 
records of the confidential exchange of social agencies 
show that of 370 families studied, 186 or half the fami- 
lies received assistance in some form or other during 
the winter. Evidently they lived close to the margin 
of necessity. 

As to the third answer, we have no space here to 
quarrel with our modern psychological friends who tell 
us that school opportunities are wasted on a large 
percentage of our American children because they are 
mentally incapable of being educated. We confess that 
we have recently listened to many arguments advanced 
by prominent citizens of mature years on all sorts of 


a 
religious, economic, political and social questions which 
seem to us to evidence a fairly low grade of mental, | 
Maybe their offspring will be no better. However <a 
that question be properly raised so long as society per 
mits this body of children to lose 60% of its schoo 
time and spend those days in hard manual labor and 
requires or permits them to live in temporary, unsanj. 
tary, uncomfortable shacks in the country while g 
work, and to be transported from them to the dis. 
graceful city congestion here revealed? Moreover no 
evidence exists that any test has been made as to the 
mental capacity of the children involved in this Study 
We submit that it is a gross insult to these children 
to charge any of them with inability to appreciate an 
education. In short we are guilty of perpetuating an 
educational oligarchy from which hundreds of thousands 
of children throughout the country are excluded 
These children have the same right to participate in 
American education that the English peasant had to 
participate in the politics of England before Magna 
Charta or our own colonists to participate in the politics 
of the British Empire before the Revolutionary War, 
But there is this striking difference; the English peasant 
was a husky, big-fisted adult who could stand up before 
the king and demand, and the American revolutionists, 
poor and scattered, it is true, were still able to function 
to the extent of firing the shot heard round the world, 
Children are permanently barred from such participe- 
tion in their own educational emancipation. All child 
ren are pigmies in an adult world. They have no voice, 
no vote, not even physical strength to protest. Their 
destiny is determined not by themselves, but by us. 
The figures given above are not unique; records in 
our Office indicate that in any part of our country similar 
data can be summarized showing conditions sometimes 
better, sometimes worse. We present the above he 
cause it happens to be the latest summary that has 
come to us. The story it tells is the same old story. 
Until we open the gate of opportunity to every child 
in America we are not only insulting American child- 
hood but we are insulting the children’s Creator by 
blandly affirming that educational opportunity should 
be restricted to the children capable of benefitting 
by it. OweEN R. Lovejoy. 


T is interesting to compare the numbers of agri 
| cultural child laborers in California listed by the 
United States Census in 1920, with those reported 
by the California Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1924. 
The Census listed 1,832, while the Bureau finds ap- 
proximately 5,000. It will be remembered that the 
Census was taken in January when all agricultural labor 
is at low ebb, while the report was made at the end of 
March. It may be that the number of agricultural 
child laborers has grown in California since 1920, but in 
any case it seems reasonable to suppose that the differ- 
ence in the time of gathering the facts is the most 
important element in the increase. 
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OLD CLOTHES 


HOMAS CARLYLE has likened our social 
[sitios our theories, beliefs and customs to 

old clothes. He would have us realize that 
institutions do not last forever any more than do 
clothes. He points out that, because of our changing 
economic and social conditions, we outgrow our beliefs 
and customs exactly as we outgrow our garments. And 
like our garments, our beliefs tend in time to become 
threadbare, obsolete and out-of-date. 

Carlyle was dismayed by the deep-seated tendency 
in human nature to cling to ancient beliefs long after 
they have outlived their usefulness. Certainly if it 
were not for this tendency, the task of the social 
reformer would be comparatively easy. Ignorance is a 
relatively simple thing to overcome. It is in the break- 
ing-down of prejudice that the real difficulty lies. The 
fact that prejudices are often subconscious does not 
make them any easier to combat. Though we are 
totally unaware of them, there they lie deeply buried 
in consciousness, ready to be roused like some grisly 
ghost without reason and without warning, and to 
turn people from the path of progress. 

In the field of child labor reform we are still wearing 
many clothes which are hoary with age. One of the 
oldest of these is a belief in the positive benefit of child 
labor. This is one of the subconscious prejudices— 
one of which we are not actually aware. Indeed it is 
one which most of us would probably deny if we were 
charged with it face to face. Nor is it a garment which 
has kept its original shape through the ages. It has been 
worn threadbare and hangs around us in shreds, but it 
isnevertheless there, and exerting its powerful influence. 

The belief had its origin in tradition, religion and 
necessity. There were laws in England requiring 
children to work. The first was passed during the 
reign of Edward III when with the break-up of the 
feudal system, the demand for workers in the country 
became great. Later laws of this sort were passed, and 
during the reign of Elizabeth, the Poor Laws also pro- 
vided for the employment of children, in order to afford 
“a prophylactic against vagabonds and paupers.” 

The Englishmen who colonized America naturally 
brought their legal traditions with them. Child labor, 
however, would have flourished in the early period of 
this country had there been no legal traditions in 
regard to it. Religious traditions were brought as well. 
To the Puritan and Quaker there was no greater sin 
than that of idleness. It was of supreme importance 
that children be trained in habits of industry. A more 
important factor than these legal and religious tradi- 
tions, however, was the economic situation which the 
Colonists found themselves facing. In the bitter strug- 
gle to survive, the children had to be sacrificed. “‘As 
necessitie was a stern taskmaster over them (the 
Puritans), so they were forced to be such, not only to 
their servants but in a sorte to their dearest children; 


the which as it did not a little wound ye tender hearts 
of many a loving father and mother, so it produced 
likewise sundrie sad and sorrowful effects. For many 
of their children . . . having learned to bear ye 
yoake in their youth, and willing to bear parte of their 
parents’ burden, were, oftentimes, so oppressed with 
their hevie labours that though their minds were free 
and willing, yet their bodies bowed under ye weight of 
ye same and became decreped in their early youth.” 
(Bradford's History, page 23.) 

Thus we find laws on the early statute books of the 
Colonies which seem like our present child labor laws 
written backward. The “Great and General Court of 
Massachusetts required the Magistrates of the several 
towns to see ‘what course may be taken for teaching 
the boys and girles in all towns the spinning of the 
yarne. "" (Massachusetts Bay Records 294.) There 
were many laws of the kind throughout the Colonies. 
The Poor Laws of the Colonies also were modeled after 
the Elizabethan Poor Laws, requiring children whose 
parents could not support them to be bound out. 
During the 17th century the spinning craze swept the 
country. At this time the spinning “‘manufacturies” 
were openly hailed as a blessing in providing honest 
work for children. 

It is inevitable that with its roots so deep in our 
national life, this belief in child labor, inapplicable to 
present conditions as it is, and even inimical to social 
welfare, should be difficult to shake off. Associated 
with this old garment has been another which ad- 
mirably supplements it. We refer to the attitude 
towards education. We wonder how many of us realize 
upon what attitude our educational system has been 
founded. It is the belief that education is an accom- 
plishment—like lessons upon the harp or in china 
painting—one of the beautifiers of life, not a tool with 
which to meet life, or better still, life itself. It is this 
idea that education has been for those whose hands 
were white, which explains so many lacks in our educa- 
tional system. 

We believe these two prejudices have done more to 
prevent progress in the field of child labor than any- 
thing else. Do we realize how strongly these beliefs 
affect us? The words “keep the children busy!”, 
“don’t encourage idleness!’ are a sort of pass-word, an 
“Open Sesame” to the forces of the opposition. When 
has there been a state or national child labor campaign 
that these words have not been waved like a red flag in 
the air? The force of their appeal does not lie in their 
ability to persuade people. They work exactly as the 
appeal to anger, fear or any other emotion always works, 
by blocking the door to reason entirely. Could the 
child labor reformer gain people's confidence at all— 
could he ask, “Do you believe in the child labor this law 
is designed to stop—do you believe that this deadening 
toil tends to promote real industry?"’, he would un- 
doubtedly be answered in the negative. The point is 
(Continued on page 7) 
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THE LOW WATER MARK 


HE National Child Labor Committee holds that 
these minimum standards should be adopted and 
adequately enforced by the states: 


I. No child under fourteen (14) years of age to be employed, 
permitted, or suffered to work at any gainful occupation 
except in domestic service or agriculture. 


II. No child under sixteen (16) years of age to be employed, 
permitted, or suffered to work: 


1. At any work known and declared to be dangerous, in- 
jurious or hazardous for children under sixteen (16) 
years of age. Places and occupations known to be 
dangerous or hazardous for children under sixteen (16) 
years of age should be enumerated in the law, but 
authority should be delegated to some state board or 
commission to extend the list. 


After 7 P. M. or before 6 A. M. 


3. For more than 8 hours a day or 6 days or 48 hours a 
week. 

4. Or unless the employer procures and has on file a work 
permit issued by a proper school official upon the fol- 
lowing conditions, except that no work permit is to be 
required for employment in domestic service or agri- 
culture. 

(a) A promise of employment by the prospective employer 
showing the exact nature of the work. 

(b) Legal evidence, documentary wherever possible, that 
the child is of legal age for that specific employment. 

(c) Evidence that the child has completed the 8th grade of 
the public school course or its equivalent. If all other 
requirements are complied with, this requirement 
should be waived during the time when the public 
school of the district in which the child resides is not in 
session, a special vacation work permit being issued. 

(d) A statement by an authorized physician showing that 
upon examination he finds the child of such develop- 
ment and in such state of health as makes him physi- 
cally fit for that particular employment. 


III. No child under eighteen (18) yearsofageto be employed, per- 
mitted or suffered to work at any occupation or in any place 
known and declared to be dangerous, injurious or hazardous 
for children under eighteen (18) years of age. Places and 
occupations known to be dangerous or hazardous for chil- 
dren under eighteen (18) years of age should be enumerated 
in the law, but authority should be delegated to some state 
board or commission to extend the list. 


This statement of Minimum Standards was pub- 
lished by the National Child Labor Committee months 
ago and has been widely distributed throughout the 
United States. So far we have not had a single sug- 
gestion that the standards herein stated as Minimum 
are too high. In spite of this the Committee thinks 
that the 8th grade requirement for a work permit 
should be approached gradually rather than suddenly 
in states with a low educational requirement or none 
at all. 

There has been some criticism of the statements on 
the ground that the standards are too low in certain 
respects : 


1. Inthat children under 14 years of age may be employed 
in domestic service or agriculture. 


—— 


2. In that work permits are not required for children under 
16 years of age employed in domestic service or agriculture. 


3. In that the whole statement as to work permits is too 
low by two years, i.e., a work permit should be required for 
every child under 18 years of age who enters employment. 


The Committee is not prepared to argue that any 
one of these criticisms is not justified. In fact it holds 
them justified. It was stating minimums not ideals, 
It was trying to state not only that which should be 
written into the law of every state and enforced as to 
every child, but also that which would be approved by 
public opinion. In doing this the Committee was 
following that conservative policy which has marked 
its work from the very beginning. As early as 1904 
Dr. Felix Adler, then Chairman of the Board of Trust- 
ees said in a statement to the Committee: ‘That for 
which the Committee stands should be the absolute 
minimum which the enlightened public sentiment of the 
community demands.” 


The exception as to children under 14 years of age 
employed in domestic service and agriculture was made 
for the reason that it is not clear to the Committee that 
the harmful employment of children in domestic ser- 
vice and agriculture could be successfully regulated by 
Penal Child Labor Laws. Neither is it clear that it 
would be wise to require a work permit for every child 
between 14 and 16 who is going to work perhaps a day 
or two in some home or in the field when the public 
school is not in session. If this were required it might 
be so inconvenient and so troublesome that public 
opinion would revolt not only from this but from other 
child labor legislation which they might otherwise 
approve. 


As regards the question of employment certificates, 
once again the approach was from the conservative, 
practical rather than from the ideal or radical side. 
There are still a number of states in which the pro- 
visions for work permits up to 16 are not adequate in 
regard to physical and educational requirements, etc. 
For this reason, although for ourselves we should favor 
the 18 year limit, it seemed far wiser to work for an 
adequate permit up to the age of 16 than to work for 
the establishment of the 18 year limit. Success in 
establishing the lower standard will be a step toward the 
higher. 


The Committee has been much gratified to find a 
general approval of its idea of empowering some state 
board or commission to declare places and occupations 
dangerous, injurious or hazardous not only for children 
under 16, but also for children under 18 and thereby to 
make such employment illegal. We believe that as a 
rule state boards or commissions are efficient and honest, 
and have no doubt that if this authority were given toa 
properly constituted board or commission in every 
state an excellent system of legal regulation by declara- 
tion would be developed. 

Wiey H. SwiFt. 
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THE CHILDREN MEASURE UP 


working children. A vogue has sprung up for 

saying that the streams of uneducated children 
who daily pour out of our schools and turn to factories, 
mills and stores, do so because they lack the gray 
matter to go anywhere else. In connection with this 
theory, a study of 165 Chicago school children made 
by Miss Marcella E. Roach of the Vocational Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Public Schools recently published 
in “The Nation's Health’, is extremely valuable. 

Miss Roach was desirous of throwing all the light 
she could upon current theories concerning the mental 
incapacity of working children. A second purpose of 
her study was to determine the adequacy of the Illinois 
child labor and compulsory school laws. The conclu- 
sions of her study on both these points are clear and 
unmistakable. 

As regards the question of mental capacity, all of 
these children were at least two years retarded and 
some three or four years. This marked retardation 
would seem to point toward the validity of the theory 
of mental incapacity. However, the results point exactly 
the other way. 
According to 
the Binet-Si- 
mon test the in- 
telligence quo- 
tients of a ma- 
jority of these 


N ATURAL stupidity is the latest explanation for 


was the cause of retardation in some cases, while ab- . 
sence from school or physical defects formed other 
causes. Again some children were immature, while 
still others had special defects in particular subjects. 
Traits of personality such as shyness or general slow- 
ness of reaction kept other children back. 

It is to be noted that all of these difficulties could 
have been avoided through the right kind of teaching 
and the right kind of parental training. 

Surely these children would have to make a very 
substantial contribution to our industrial life to justify 
such a sacrifice of education. 

What was the contribution? Was the game worth the 
candle? Miss Roach’s study tells us the old, old story 
that child labor always tells—blind alley jobs, aimless 
wandering from job to job and large turn-over. Forty- 
three per cent of the children held their jobs less than one 
month; 91%, less than six months and only 5% held 
their first job for nine months. 

The optimistic side of the report concerns the physical 
aspect. Physically, the children presented a marked 
improvement. However, as Miss Roach pointed out, 
it should be 
borne in mind 
that this im- 
provement. was 
not due to the 
industry, but 
to the physical 
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throws a valu- 
able light upon 
the entire prob- 
lem of educa- 
tion. The 
transfer system 





does certainly 
seem to show 
stupidity—no 
small amount 
of it, but whose 
stupidity is it? 
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“Keep To Your Knitting!” 


ILL owners not only shut but slammed the 
M door in the face of a proposed study of the 
textile industry by the Institute for Research 

and Social Science of the University of North Carolina, 
accompanying the rebuff with the admonition to mind 
their own business. The faculty of the university and 
particularly those connected with the institute feel that 
the university as an organization of the state should 
have the privilege of studying this along with other 
phases of the work and life of the state. The cotton manu- 
facturers represent the first vested interest in the state 
to deny to the university the privilege of investigation. 


An outline of the proposed work with the objects, 
methods, and purposes was presented to the North 
Carolina Board of Manufacturers at their semi-annual 
meeting in Pinehurst. 


Here is the editorial report of the meeting in the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, which purports to be the 
official spokesman for this body: 


“The business meeting turned down unanimously 
the request of representatives of the University of North 
Carolina to be allowed to make what they call a ‘study’ 
of the cotton manufacturing industry. There was no 
mistaking the idea of the manufacturers that the uni- 
versity should ‘stick to its knitting’ and not engage in 
the pastime of breeding radicals and reformers.” 


Following is a sample list of the phases of work pro- 
posed by the Institute and submitted in a statement to 
the Board of Manufacturers: 


“I. As a preliminary study of the industry, the 
Institute, in connection with the Schools of Commerce 
and Engineering of the University of North Carolina, 
proposes to make an inquiry into the economic situation 
of the textile industry in the South... . 


“A. To show statistically the extent to which mill 
operatives move about. . 


“B. To prove or disprove the charge of lack of 
leadership in mill population (1) by showing statisti- 
cally the number of men who have risen through the 
ranks to positions of managerial importance. (2) by 
showing if possible the contribution of the mill popu- 
lation in proportion to other industrial population to 
county, town, and state leadership. 

“C. To compare the general moral status of the 
mill group with other groups of population by investi- 
gating the contribution of the various occupations to 
the prisons, reformatories, etc. 

“D. To work out, on a thorough and scientific basis, 
a-cost-of-living study in mill villages. 

“E. To show statistically the efficiency of welfare 
schemes by collecting facts, from various kinds of mills. 

“F. No specific names of individual companies will 
be used without their consent... . 


(From the Greensboro, N. C., News, December, 1925). 


INSIDE LOOKING OUT 


ECAUSE the real evaluation of the work of a 
B national agency lies in the local reception of it, 

our readers will be interested in the following 
statements which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Ashland, Kentucky School News. These comments 
were made upon a study of school attendance recently 
completed in Ashland by Mr. Charles E. Gibbons of the 
Committee's field staff. 

‘* |. . Mr. Gibbons’ study covered the at- 
tendance records of the 1164 children whose ages, 
as of July 1, 1925, were 14 and 15 years. . . . Three 
hundred and twenty-four children listed in the 
census were distributed as follows: 79 had moved 
away; 21 had been transferred to other schools 
outside Ashland; 2 had died; 6 had been improperly 
listed as to age; 65 were working; 13 had not at- 
tended school any portion of the term, being out 
on the grounds of physical debility; 44 were idle; 
15 were married; 5 were in the reform school; 44 
were in the Parochial school; 30 were not located. 

“This survey has furnished to the school au- 
thorities some very valuable material, which will 
be used as the starting point of an intensive cam- 
paign for a better record of school attendance. 
The school authorities consider it especially 
unfortunate that 44 of the children of this age 
should be found spending their time in idleness, and 
this fact has moved the Superintendent to a 
determination to check up carefully on all that 
portion of the 65 who are supposedly working with 
labor permits, in order that it may be ascertained 
whether they are actually working or simply using 
their permits for the purpose of evading school 
attendance. 

‘There is certainly an element of real pathos in 
the fact that 15 Ashland children, under the age of 
16 are married. 

‘There is also tragedy in the fact that 5 children of 
this age are serving sentencesin the reform school. ... 

‘The immediate problem, therefore, seems to be 
as follows: First, to round up each of the 44 children 
out and known to be idle; secondly, to locate the 
16 children who are under 16 but who have not 
yet been found; thirdly, to check up carefully on 
all the 65 who are out and supposed to be working. 
When these three things have been done, a very 
valuable piece of work will have been completed 
for the Ashland schools. 

“Superintendent Ackley and his principals and 
truant officers are very warm in their praise of the 
splendid manner in which Mr. Gibbons conducted 
his work. It was a labor which involved many 
days of intensive effort. Mr. Gibbons proved to 
be a very hard worker, a real friend of the cause of 
public education, and a thoroughly pleasant man 
in all his relations with the school people.” 
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THE CHILDREN PAY 
By Kate RicHaARps O'HARE 


(Editor's Note-—Mrs. O'Hare has had experience of 
over a year in a federal prison as ‘‘political prisoner.” 
She points out a startling connection between child labor 
and the system of practically unpaid contract labor for 
convicts now in force in most of our penal institutions). 


HE most tragic victims of our penal system and 
T exeine methods of exploiting convict labor are 

not the prisoners, nor the free workers forced to 
compete with them, nor the legitimate manufacturers, 
nor the taxpayers, though all pay a heavy toll. It is 
the wives and children of prisoners who pay the heaviest 
price, though innocent of the violation of the law. 


According to the best obtainable figures it is esti- 
mated that there are more than 250,000 dependents of 
convicts in this country. The great majority are below 
the danger line economically. A very large percentage 
of the convicts employed in prison factories producing 
goods for sale in the markets are engaged in making 
work garments. On the average, every day a convict 
works in a garment factory he actually earns, at non- 
union wages, about $6.00 per day, for which the state 
receives on an average of $1.09. The prisoner, in the 
great majority of prison factories, is paid about 1c. 
per day, and his family receives absolutely nothing. 


In my experience as a “political prisoner” I came 
into personal contact with the prison problem in its 
most shameful form. Every day I worked in the 
prison garment factory | actually earned a little more 
than $6.00. I was paid from 1)4c. to 3c. per day for 
my labor, and the state received about 60c. In the 
fourteen months I worked in the prison factory | 
earned something more than $1,800, and I received 
about $10.50. The difference between the wage I 
earned and the pittance I received did not go to the 
state to relieve the burdens of excessive taxation, but 
into the pockets of a prison labor contractor. 


The men who profit by prison labor have always 
carefully fostered the myth that the elimination of 
the convict labor contractor would mean idleness for 
prisoners, incentive for more crime, and higher taxes 
for the citizens. All of which is not true. The labor 
of every prisoner in this country can be utilized with 
the “state use’’ system, building roads and parks, 
and doing other socially necessary work. 

If the “state use’ system, were installed in each 
state it would mean that no prison labor would be sold 
to private contractors, and that no prison-made goods 


would be sold in the open markets in competition with 
free labor. 


The prisoners making goods or giving useful service 
to the state could be credited with the prevailing rate 
of wages (thereby eliminating unfair competition with 
free labor), charged a fair price for their maintenance, 





and their earnings used to support their families, or to 
provide a capital with which to start life anew when 
released. The prison labor contractor not only robs 
the taxpayers of wealth, but he also robs the convict’s 
family of a decent existence, of education, of training 
for future life—of life itself. 


THE PATTERN IS REPEATED 
IN COTTON CLOTH 


YEAR that the Massachusetts cotton industry 
AN did not do its bit to lengthen the working hours 
of the children of the state would indeed be 
cause for wonderment. It therefore seems natural to 
find the New York Times of recent date reporting that a 
bill has been introduced permitting children under 21 
years to work 52 hours a week in manufacturing estab- 
lishments where employment is seasonal. The daily 
hours are 9 instead of 8, but weekly hours remain 48 
as they are at the present time. The notice says, “the 
bill was filed with a clerk of the Senate by William F. 
Garcelon, acting for the Arkwright Club, an organiza- 
tion of textile manufacturers. Telegraph offices, tele- 
phone exchanges and express and _ transportation 
companies are included in the scope of the measure. . 
The petition accompanying the bill declares that the 
present 48-hour law has worked hardships on the 
cotton manufacturing industry.” 


The introduction of this bill is, undoubtedly, a pre- 
liminary skirmish in the battle to tear down the child 
labor standards of the state. Friends of working 
children will watch for other bills as the session pro- 
gresses. For ourselves we would suggest as a solution 
the 44-hour week. This would preserve the 8-hour day 
and grant the half holiday on Saturday for which New 
England is so keen. 


OLD CLOTHES 


(Continued from page 3) 


that he cannot be heard at all. His appeal to reason 
is drowned in the wave of emotion. 


The belief in child labor was comparatively justifi- 
able in an age when the need for labor was desperate, 
when the worker and employer were on close terms 
with each other, when democracy was not the real form 
of government, and when education was academic and 
remote. But in this age, a country going along in such 
a garment in a highly industrialized time, when the 
labor supply is not scarce, when democracy demands an 
educated citizenship for its very existence; surely such 


a country presents a spectacle as incongruous as did 
Rip Van Winkle. 


As Be Ds 
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“THEY DON’T BELONG TO US” 


a“ HEY'RE not our problem,” said Mrs. Blank. 
“They don't belong to us.” Mrs. Blank is a 
leading woman of her town, interested in “‘com- 

munity welfare,” descended from a colonial family, 

proud of Mayflower fame. “They” are little children 
of swarthy skin not attending school, living in a cluster 
of picturesque ‘‘dobes” on the outskirts of the town— 

‘Mexicans,’ we usually call them. But, just a mo- 

ment—are they? 


Who are these attractive, bewitching children? Two- 
thirds of them in Mrs. Blank’s town are American born. 
Like Mrs. Blank, they too are proud of their descent 
from the earliest Americans of European blood. Their 
ancestors were Spanish-Americans, settlers of the great 
Southwest before Anglo-Americans appeared. These 
Spanish-Americans were really first settlers. The other 
one-third of the children either came from south of the 
Rio Grande and are natives of old Mexico or are a 
mixture of the two, native born and Mexican stock. 


All speak and understand only the Spanish language 
and are rightfully called Spanish speaking people. 

In Mrs. Blank’s town it is she and her family who are 
the new-comers. A few years ago Mrs. Blank’s an. 
cestors made their way into the states requiring 
seasonal labor in mines, quarries, factories and on 
farms. Now in large and increasing numbers family 
groups are coming, many settling more or less per- 
manently in towns, villages and the open country, 
They are different in temperament, ideals of family 
life and characteristics. They are the least understood 
of any group in the neighborhoods where they settle. 

Who is responsible for these “Mexican” children, 
for their schooling, their religious instruction, their care 
and training for citizenship? The labor which the 
children and the parents do is acceptable; it is even 
sought, but beyond that they are not wanted. Mrs. 
Blank's attitude is not unusual. No one really wants 
to accept responsibility for a difficult task. 


SarA A. Brown, Field Agent 








““PLEASE— 


Won’t Somebody Help Lighten 
My Load?” 
You can lighten the burdens which other Jimmies 


shoulder by becoming a member of the National 
Child Labor Committee. 





V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I want to help lighten Jimmie’s load by becoming 
a member of the National Child Labor Committee. 


Enclosed is $................ Petal eee cs a 


membership. 
special contribution. 


Name...... 


AddreSS..........222-2.00---2000--+- 


(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes 
memberships and contributions of any sum from two 
dollars up.) 





